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Arise! Awake! And stop not till the Goal is reached. 

SRI RAMAKRISHNA REMINISCES 

'There came a Sadhu on another occasion. He was inebriated with 
divine Knowledge. He looked like a ghoul; he was nude, with dust all over 
his body and head, having long nails and long hair; on the upper part of his 

body there was a wrapper of shreds as if picked from where dead bodies are 
burnt. Standing before the Kali temple and looking at the image, he recited 
a hymn in such a way that it made the whole temple shake, as it were, and 
Mother looked pleased and smiling. He then went where the poor people sat 
and took food. But, seeing that ghost-like figure of his, even they did not allow 
him to sit near them, and drove him away. I then saw him sharing with dogs 

the leavings in the leaf-plates thrown in a dirty corner. He placed one arm on 
the shoulder of a dog and he and the dog were eating from the same leaf. The 
dog did not bark nor did it try to flee, though a stranger threw his arm around 
its neck. I was afraid to see him, lest I should get into that state and have to 
live and roam like him. 

‘Having seen it, I came and said to Hridu [Hriday, the Master’s nephew], 
“His is not an ordinary madness; it is the madness of supreme God- conscious- 
ness.” When Hridu was told so, he ran to see him and found that he was 
going out of the garden. He followed him to a great distance and said, “Holy 
sir, please give me some instruction as to how I may realize God.” At first 
the Sadhu did not reply. But when Hridu, showing no sign of desisting, 
followed him, he said, showing Hridu the water in the drain by the road, “You 

will realize God when the water here and that of the yonder Ganga will appear 
the same, as equally pure.” He said this much and no more. Hridu tried to 
hear a little more and said, “Sir, please make me your disciple and take me 
with you.” He said nothing in reply. Having gone far, he looked back and 
saw Hridu still following him; looking angry, he picked up a brickbat and 
threatened to throw it at him. No sooner had Hridu fled, than he threw down 
the brickbat, left the road and slipped away. He could not be seen any more. 
Such Sadhus wander in that kind of guise lest people should annoy them. This 
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Sadhu was in the state of a true Paramahamsa : the Sastras (scriptures) say, 
they live in the world like boys, ghouls or mad people.’ 

‘The figure of a young Sannyasin looking like me used to come out again 
and again from within me and instruct me on all matters; when he emerged, 

sometimes I had a little consciousness and, at other times, lost it altogether and 
lay inert, only seeing and hearing his actions and words; when afterwards he 
entered this gross body, I regained full consciousness. The Brahmani, Tota 
Puri, and others came and taught me afterwards what I had heard from him 
previously — they taught me what I had already known. It seems from this 
that they came as Gurus in my life in order that the authority of the scriptures, 
such as the Vedas, might be maintained by my honouring their injunctions. No 
other reason can be found for accepting the “naked one” [Tota Puri] and 
others as Gurus.’ 

\ . . A naked person, emerging from my body, used to go about 
with me. I used to joke with him. He looked like a boy and was a 
paramahamsa. I can’t describe to you all the divine forms I saw at that time. 
I was suffering then from indigestion, which would become worse when I saw 
visions; so I would try to shun these divine forms and would spit on the ground 
when I saw them. But they would follow me and obsess me like ghosts. I 
was always overwhelmed with divine ecstasy and couldn’t tell the passing of 
day and night. On the day after such a vision I would have a severe attack 
of diarrhoea, and all these ecstasies would pass out through my bowels.’ 

‘I had another strange experience: If I felt egotistic on a particular day, 
I would be sick the following day.’ 

‘At one time Rani Rasmani was staying in the temple garden. She came 
to the shrine of the Divine Mother, as she frequently did when I worshipped 
Kali, and asked me to sing a song or two. On this occasion, while I was 
singing, I noticed she was sorting the flowers for worship absent-mindedly. At 
once I slapped her on the cheeks. She became quite embarrassed and sat 
there with folded hands. 

‘Alarmed at this state of mind myself, I said to my cousin Haladhari: 

“Just see my nature ! How can I get rid of it ? ” After praying to the Divine 
Mother for some time with great yearning, I was able to shake off this habit.’ 




ONWARD FOR EVER ! 

Consciously or unconscious- 
ly, therefore, the whole uni- 
verse is going towards that 
goal The moon is struggling 
to get out of the sphere of 
attraction of other bodies, and 
will come out of it, in the long 
run. But those who con- 
sciously strive to get free 
hasten the time. One benefit 
from this theory we practically 
see is that the idea of a real 
universal love is only possible 
from this point of view. All 
are our fellow passengers, our 
fellow travellers — all life, 
plants , animals; not only my 
brother man, but my brother 
brute, my brother plant; not 
only my brother the good, 
but my brother the evil, my 
brother the spiritual and my 
brother the wicked. They are 
all going to the same goal. 
All are in the same stream , 
each is hurrying towards that 
infinite freedom. We cannot 
stay the course, none can stay 
it, none can go back, how- 
ever he may try; he will be 
driven forward, and in the 
end he will attain to freedom. 
Creation means the struggle 
to get back to freedom, the 
centre of our being, whence 
we have been thrown off, as 
it were. The very fact that 
we are here, shows that we 
are going towards the centre, 
and the manifestation of this 
attraction towards the centre 
is what we call love. 









VIVEKANANDA AND 
CHARACTER-BUILDING 

Editorial 

Without sounding pessimistic or alarmistic 
or Spenglerian, we may say that in recent 
years there has been a general decline in 
the moral and ethical character of humanity 
everywhere. This decline is not confined to 
any geographical region or to particular 
groups divisible in the conventional East- 
West way, or the contemporary economy- 
oriented way into developed, developing, 
and under-developed countries. Irrespective 
of development, race, religion or latitudes, 
humanity shows grave signs of widespread 
moral ill health. 

It is not that decline in the standard of 
public and individual morality has occurred 
in poorer countries only. Or exclusively in 
the affluent. Or in countries where there 

have been political instabilities or upheavals. 
Public morality has noticeably declined even 
in countries enjoying continued political 
stability and economic prosperity. For 
instance, a few months ago Norman Cousins 
editorialized this theme of the fall in moral 
standards on many fronts in the U.S.A. He 
spoke of some prestigious hotels in that 
country including false charges on bills of 
guests ; of the ‘unconscionable padding of 
bills’ by firms repairing cars or T.v. sets; 
of thefts of valuables from the desks of the 
staff-members in a publication business, and 
of inflated expense accounts turned in by 
top executives of that same business con- 
cern (which of course must be true of many 
other business houses). That was at the 
time when the U.S.A. was vigorously investi- 
gating the Watergate break-in and cover-up, 
and the grave possibility of impeaching 
Nixon. Significantly, Norman Cousins in 
this impassioned editorial asked, ‘How do 
we impeach ourselves ? ’ 1 Here in India 

1 ‘Watergate On Main Street’, Editorial by N.C. 
Saturday Review /World, (488 Madison Ave.. New 
Yorlc, NX, 10022) . May 18, 1974 
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the story is equally painful and pathetic, as 
revealed by the daily newspapers, periodicals, 
and magazines. Stories of corruption in all 
echelons of the governmental machinery, 
public services, industries, and educational 
institutions, are galore. In a recent scandal 
about favouritism in the issuance of licences 
to some big industrial firms, investigation 

9 

has revealed the involvement of some mem- 
bers of the Indian Parliament itself. 

% • 

Undoubtedly, moral decline on a global 
scale is ascribable to something in the spirit 
of the times, the Zeitgeist. Students of his- 
tory are not unaware of the existence of 
periods in which a general decline in morals 
sweeps over vast masses of humanity like 
an epidemic. Hindu mythologies speak of 
the four yugas— Satya, Treta, Dwapara, and 
Kali — which follow one another in a very 
slow-moving cycle. During the Satya-yuga, 
dharma or moral and ethical behaviour is 
of the highest standard — dishonesty is un- 
known, untruth unheard of, and deviations 
non-existent. Slowly immorality sets in, 
until in the Kali-yuga there is a thorough 
breakdown of moral systems and ethical 
values. The descriptions of human mis- 
conduct, immorality, etc., in the Kali-yuga, 
found in many Puranas, is shockingly vivid . 2 
In comparison with these, our present-day 
decadent situation — referred to by Hindu 
scriptures as the Kali-yuga— shows a signi- 
ficant standard of morality obtaining still. 

The ancient Hindu belief in these four 
yugas, coming one after another in a cyclical 
succession, has surely some sociological 
validity. Nevertheless it is also an observ- 
able fact of human society, that at any 
particular period, behaviour patterns of the 
whole moral spectrum are seen, from those 
of the Satya-yuga down to the Kali-yuga. 
Even in this Kali-yuga history has witnessed 
the lives of such moral and spiritual giants 
as could have out-shone the most brilliant 

9 For instance, see Srimad Bhagavatam, XII, ii-iii 



personalities of any of the foregone yugas. 
Such great men and women have been, are, 
and will be bom on this earth, irrespective 
of the general tenor of moral life. The 
nineteenth century, for instance, witnessed 
the wonderful drama of the life and achieve- 
ments of Sri Ramakrishna. And his 
monastic and lay disciples lived and taught 
for decades in the twentieth century. 
Swami Vivekananda once remarked that 
with the birth of Sri Ramakrishna, the 
Satya-yuga (Golden Age) has been ushered 
in . 3 

And this is the fact that should fill us 
with hope and joy. Incarnations and pro- 
phets like Sri Ramakrishna and Swami 
Vivekananda lived among us and, with the 
greatest amount of faith in the spiritual 
potentiality of man, loved and taught us. 
Even though they looked at us— imperfect 
and erring humans as we are— from the 
Everest-heights of moral and spiritual excel- 
lence they had attained, still they were all 
love and solicitude for our spiritual uplift- 
men! If they did not lose hope in our 
moral and spiritual evolution even in this 
Kali-yuga, our decadent age, what basis 
does anyone have for pessimism or despair ? 
If in the Kali-yuga there appears a wide- 
spread moral and spiritual degeneration, in 
this very age and for this very reason, our 
scriptures say, one can make all the more 
rapid spiritual progress — provided one sin- 
cerely practises the moral virtues and loves 
God. Yes, even in these ‘dark days’ we do 
come across morally and spiritually sturdy 
persons who, as it were, underscore our 
faith in man and the lives and teachings of 
the great ones. Similar to the phagocytes 
in the human body are the individuals of 
character, of moral and spiritual integrity, 
in a society. The phagocytes, physiology 
tells us, are our defence mechanism against 

3 The Complete Works (Advaita Ashrama, Maya- 
vati, Dt. Pithoragarh, UP.), Vol. Vf (1963), 

pp. 327-8 
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disease -causing microbes. They surround 
these and other foreign bodies and ingest or 
destroy them, thus helping to keep us 
healthy. Persons of moral and spiritual 
strength, although they be in a slim minor- 
ity, likewise counteract immorality and 
wickedness and help maintain the health of 
society. Even in the darkest periods of his- 
tory such persons are seen to exist and 
keep ablaze those ideals which are indis- 
pensable in the onward march of humanity 
to its destined spiritual goal. ‘The world’, 
says Emerson, ‘is upheld by the veracity of 
good men : they make the earth wholesome.’ 
Says the Chinese philosopher Mencius : ‘A 
sage is the instructor of a hundred ages. 
When the manners of Loo are heard of, the 
stupid become intelligent, and the wavering 
determined/ ‘Give me a few men and 
women who are pure and selfless’, Swami 
Vivekananda would say, ‘and I shall shake 
the world/ 

The supreme social need of the hour is 
the multiplication of such moral giants. In 
this .great programme Swami Vivekananda 
can be our leader and inspirer. Let us 
listen to his voice and heed his words. 

n 

Swami Vivekananda has demonstrated 
through example and precept how true 
character is to be built up and what are its 
potent and far-reaching possibilities. It was, 
again, from his great Master, Sri Rama- 
krishna, that he drew his inspiration. Sri 
Ramakrishna himself had quietly lived such 
an intense life of moral and spiritual culture 
that he finally became an unparalleled em- 
bodiment of all sublime ideals. Like the 
full-blown lotus — filled with sweet aroma and 
honey— which attracts the bees, Sri Rama- 
krishna drew earnest and strong souls to 
himself. Swami Vivekananda and other 
disciples learnt from him first to form 
character and then to stand before the world 
to show the way to others. In the stirring 



words of the Swami : 

‘Let me tell you a little personal experi- 
ence. When my Master left the body, 
we were a dozen penniless and unknown 
young men. Against us were a hundred 
powerful organizations, struggling hard 

to nip us in the bud. But Ramakrishna 
had given us one great gift, the desire, 
and the lifelong struggle not to talk 
alone, but to live the life . And today 
all India knows and reverences the 
Master, and the truths he taught are 

spreading like wild fire 

Neither numbers nor powers nor wealth 
nor learning nor eloquence nor anything 
else will prevail, but purity , living the 
life , in one word anubhuti. realization. 
Let there be a dozen such lion-souls in. 
each country, lions who have broken 
their own bonds, who have touched the 
Infinite, whose whole soul is gone to 
Brahman, who care neither for wealth 
nor power nor fame, and these will be 
enough to shake the world / 4 

Swami Vivekananda and his brother- 
disciples were such ‘lion- soul s’ who had 
‘lived the life’ and ‘touched the Infinite’. 
As subsequent history has shown us, they 
have indeed shaken the world, and pointed 
to humanity the way to its moral and 
spiritual fulfilment. 

The word ‘character’ can be understood as 
‘the aggregate of features and traits that 
form the apparent individual nature of 
some person or thing’, or more relevantly as 
‘moral and ethical quality’, which is re- 
presented by such virtues as truthfulness 
and integrity, courage and compassion, un- 
selfishness and humility. 

Character, as Vivekananda points out 
somewhere 5 is repeated habits, and repeated 
habits, he says, can reform character. It no 
doubt needs great and intensely determined 
efforts to build up one’s character. TJpon 
ages of struggle’, exclaimed Swamiji once, 
‘a character is built’. People foolishly think 

4 ibid., Vol. VUi (I959) , p . 345 

5 vide ; Karma-yoga, Chapter One, 
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that character is a negative entity by obtain- 
ing which a man loses much of the fun in 
the world. What they fail to see is the 
inner strength, felicity, and freedom that 
character brings with it to its possessor. 
‘What is morality’ ? asked Swamiji in a 
lecture and answered, ‘Making the subject 
strong by attuning it to the Absolute, so 
that finite nature ceases to have control 
over us/ Through morality, he says else- 
where, is the path to freedom, and immoral- 
ity leads to bondage. 

Swami Vivekananda, it is superfluous to 
say, was a leader with a perfected character. 
That is the key to understanding the power 
and influence he was able to exercise and 
exert. It was this character-force which went 
out and impressed others, bringing about in 
many cases a permanent transformation. 
An American woman-disciple wrote in her 
reminiscences : 



‘Without once saying, “Be sincere, be 

true, be single-minded”, he created in 

% 

us the most intense desire to attain these 
qualities. How did he do it? Was it 
his own sincerity, his own truth, his own 
straightness which one sensed ?’ 6 

Undoubtedly. Readers of his biography 
know how these great qualities of truthful- 
ness and integrity, courage and compassion, 
selflessness and humility sparkle and scin- 
tillate in the innumerable incidents of his 
life. 



in 

We present here below a small collection 
of Swamiji’s sayings and exhortations on the 
theme of character and its formation. As 
we wish the readers to reflect on them and 
grasp their profound significance through 
that reflection, we desist from commenting 
on them: 



‘Truth is infinitely more weighty than 
untruth ; so is goodness. If you possess 
these, they will make their way by sheer 
gravity / 7 

‘I am slowly exercising an influence in 
this land greater than all the newspaper 
blazoning of me can do ... . It is the 

force of character, of purity, and of 
truth— of personality / 8 

‘Wait, money does not pay, nor name ; 
fame does not pay, nor learning. It is 
love that pays ; it is character that 
cleaves its way through adamantine walls 
of difficulties/ 9 

‘Work hard. Be holy and pure and the 
fire will come / 10 

‘Do not try to lead your brethren but 
serve them. The brutal mania for lead- 
ing has sunk many a great ship in the 
waters of life / 11 

‘Have patience and be faithful unto 
death. Do not fight among yourselves. 

Be perfectly pure in money dealings 

So long as you have faith and honestv 
and devotion everything will prosper .’ 12 
‘Do not expect success in a day or a 
year. Always hold on to the highest. 
Be steady. Avoid jealousy and selfish- 
ness. Be obedient and eternally faithful 
to the cause of truth, humanity and your 
country, and you will move the world 
Remember it is the person , the life, 
which is the secret of power — nothing 
else / 13 

‘Know that talking ill of others in pri- 
vate is sin. You must wholly avoid it / 14 
‘Even if vou are at your last breath, be 
not afraid. Work on with the intrepidity 
of a lion, but at the same time with the 
tenderness of a flower / 15 



7 The Works. Vol. V (1959) , p. 65 
81oc. cit. 

9 ibid., Vol. IV (1962), p. 367 
1,0 ibid., Vol. V. p. 38 
li, ibid., p. 36 
12 ibid., p. 98 
is ibid., p. 107 

14 ibid , Vol. VI, p. 304 

15 ibid., p. 332 



3 Reminiscences of Swami Vivekananda (Advaita 
Ashrama, 1964), Sister Christine, on p. 211. 



LETTERS OF A SAINT 
The Lord My Refuge 

Kasi 

19 -4- *20 

Sriman Rameshchandra, 

A letter of yours dated 1st Vaisakha 1 has reached my hands. Now I 
am not well, therefore I am not able to send an adequate reply to your letter. 

Doubts cropping up in one’s mind cannot be solved by reading a letter 
or a book — one has to work. When by continually working according to the 
injunctions of the scriptures or instructions of a teacher, Graddha (reverential 
faith) arises in one’s heart, gradually then the mind may become pure. Then 
alone doubts, etc., get dispelled. 

‘Therefore with the sword of Knowledge, cut asunder this doubt about the 
Self, bom of ignorance and residing in your heart, and devote yourself to 
yoga. Arise, O Bharata.’ 2 

—this truth verily has been taught by the Lord (Sri Kifcpa) to Arjuna. 
The Lord has instructed him that after ‘arising’, one should practise yoga — 
that is to say, follow the teachings of the scriptures. Doubts have to be cut 

asunder with the sword of Knowledge : this cannot be done by merely hearing 
precepts— one has to put precepts into practice, and through repeated practice 
everything is set right ‘My brother, be in touch with the Lord, and you will 

by and by reach your goal. —this is the fact. One has to keep on practising. 
To be sure, meditation and worship of any deity whatsoever, will bear fruit 

One should t hink of one’s object of worship as Brahman. ‘According to the 
difference of modes of worship, O Mother, you have counted the principal 
deities as five. But then, how do you save yourself when you break the five 
and out of them make one?’ (Ramprasad) ‘Knowing the secret that Kali is 
one with the highest Brahman, I have discarded, once for all, both righteous- 
ness and sin.’ ‘But must I give away the secret here in the market-place? 
From the hints I have given, O mind, guess what that Being is.* (ibid.) 

Thus, all have shown steadfastness to their chosen deities. But then 
while remaining steadfast, watch out that dogmatism does not arise. Our 

Master [ Sri Ramakrishna ] has especially warned about this. Still, one should 
not listen to anyone and everyone’s advice. One should go on working accord- 
ing to the instructions of one’s own teacher, and by that alone one can attain 
success. One has to walk on the chosen path with single-mindedness. If one 
pays attention to what this man or that says, or exercises idle curiosity about 

worldly things and events, one is thwarted in one’s ventures : out of these no 
benefit accrues. 4 Grant ha nd granthV — Sri Ramakrishna used to say, meaning, 

— — * m 

1 The first month of the Bengali year; begins usually in April. 

9 • 

II Bhagaved-pta, IV . 42 
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‘A book is a knot’. Giving up everything-— ‘In this, O Arjuna, there is only 

one resolute and unwavering thought. . . * 3 One has to make this the highest 

■ * • 

objective of one’s life. Some, though liberated, take birth as the companions 
of the Lord in his lila (sport). They are the ever-free. It is with respect to 
them that the Bhagavatam says : 

‘Such are the glorious qualities of the Lord that the sages whose only 

pleasure is in the Self, and from whom all fetters have fallen off, even they 

, • * 

love the Omnipresent with the love that is for love’s sake only .’ 4 

Become intensely thoughtful and try to arrive at your own conclusions 

4 

by yourself, pondering over all aspects of the theme. What more to say? 
Accept my good wishes, etc. 

Ever your well-wisher, 

Sri Turiyananda 

ibid., II. 41 . 

• * • 

4 srRiircmm' fwt froatr i 

II Snmad Bhagavatam, I. vii . 10 



THE SCIENCE OF MYSTIC WORSHIP 

Swami Yatiswarananda 

In The Gospel of Sri Ramahnshna we lift himself by his higher Self. Let him 
read of the . watchman with a bull”sreye not weaken himself. The Self is the friend 
lantern, who cajnnot be seen unless he of him who has conquered the lower self 
turns the light upon himself. In the same by the Higher.’ ‘Remember the Supreme 
way, he who wishes to see the Lord must Spirit as you fight the battle of life/ And 
pray, ‘O Lord, in Thy’ mercy do Thou turn yet many Hindus become fatalistic and 
the light of wisdom toward Thihe own) throw themselves on the mercy of chance, 
lace.’ If there is no light in a house it is a The same thing has happened in the 
sign of extreme poverty. We must learn to Christian world, in spite of what Jesus 
light , the lamp of divine wisdom m the taught, ‘Be ye perfect even as your Father 
chamber of the Soul. in heaven is perfect.’ He m!eant spiritual 

; lOur spiritual teachers tell us that divine striving. ‘Not everyone that saith unto me, 
grace comes in the form of self-effort, spdri- Lord, Lord, shall enter the kingdom of 
tual yearning, and striving. These enable heaven, but he that doeth the will of my 
the spiritual seeker to experience that direct Father which is in heaven.’ Jesus taught a 
form of divine grace which brings about dynamic spiritual life, which means great 
the union between the soul and the Over- effort. This was the life lived by the 
Soul, God, or Brahman. In the Bhagavad- great Christian mystics; and yet, owing to 
giid, Sri Rrsna tells us : ‘A man should up- too much stress on the idea of sin, vicarious 
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atonement, and easy salvation, many active 
persons, working successfully in the 
material world have hypnotized themselves 
into thinking that they can do nothing on 
the spiritual plane. As a result of this 
hypnotism, which has taken away the spiri- 
tual initiative emphasized by the great 
mystics, a tremendous amount of energy 
has been diverted— being utilized solely for 
material purposes, overstepping all legiti- 
mate limits. Neglecting the spiritual ideal, 
modern civilization is rushing headlong to- 
ward destruction, which certainly can still 
be prevented if the necessary steps be taken 
before it is too late. 

A drunken man was taken before a magis- 
trate who asked his police escort, ‘What 
gave you the impression that the prisoner 
was the worse for drink ?' The policeman 
answered, ‘He was arguing with a taxi 
driver.* ‘That does not prove anything/ 
said the judge. ‘But, sir/ persisted the 
officer, ‘there was no taxi driver.’ Now 
many of us are doing the same thing. Being 
emotionally drunk we see enemies every- 
where and fight them with all our strength, 
forgetting that within ourselves we have 
worse enemies who are ready to destroy us 
morally and spiritually. Our fighting 
spirit could be more effectively used in 
fighting our own egos, our own passions. 
These are our greatest enemies, when we 
are drunk with the wine of ignorance and 
destructive tendencies,. ‘Man’, says Swami 
Vivekananda, ‘remains hypnotized with the 
false idea of his ego/ 

In Greek mythology there is the story of 
Narcissus, a beautiful youth who fell in 
love with his own reflection in the waters 
of a pool. He pined away and died, be- 
cause self-love can end only in frustration. 
Such self-love is a disease, which Dr. Carl 
Jung has correctly diagnosed when he says, 
‘The ego is ill for the very reason that it is 
cut off from the whole and has lost its con- 
nection with mankind and with the spirit* - 
2 



which is the true self. There is a Hindu 
saying, ‘Having drunk the wine of ignor- 
ance, the whole world becomes mad/ 

Patanjali, the great teacher of Yoga, des- 
cribed how the soul is swayed by ignorance, 
which, is not a negative entity! for it creates 
a dangerous fantasy known as egotism. 
Egotism breeds attachment ; attachment, in 
its turn, means clinging to a selfish life 
with its train of resentment and aversion,. 
To be egocentric iis to be spiritually ill. 
All spiritual paths are designed to cure 
the illness of the ego. In Hindu teaching 
we speak of Karma-yoga, the path of selfless 
activity, in which the fruits of all works 
are offered to the Supreme Spirit, tuning 
the individual will into harmony with the 
divine will. If we can do this, the selfish 
ego is conquered. 

We have also the path of Raja-yoga, 
which proceeds by self-analysis. In the 
course of this investigation the soul finds 
that it is not the ego, nor the milnd, but a 
separate entity. The spiritual seeker strives 
to dispose of his ego by dwelling on the 
true nature of the Self, apart from the great 
illusion that confuses it with what belongs 
to the body and mind etc. 

In J nana-yoga the spiritual seeker goes 
further, in rising above individual con- 
sciousness to a cosmocentric consciousness 
in unity with Brahman. It is the yoga of 
knowledge, that culminates in the realiza* 
tion of the unity of the jiva with Brahman,. 

But the easiest path to follow 'during the 
Kali-yuga or Iron Age in which we find 
ourselves, is the path of devotion (Bhakti- 
,yoga) , worshipping God as Father, Mother, 
Frijend, or Comrade. ‘Not I but Thou.’ 
Our lives'become instruments in the service 
of love. Sri Ramakrishna said: ‘Freedom 
comes when your egotism vanishes and you 
yourself are merged in divinity. But very 
few can get rid of the sense of “I” through 
samadhi/ And so he stressed the path of 
service and devotion. The ego and the 
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passions arc to be turned Godward. As the 
follower of the path of devotion looks upon 
himself as a servant of a devotee of God, 
he tries to direct his passions Godward. 
Sri Ramakrishna taught how this could 
be done : ‘If you must have desire, let it 
be desire for communion with God. If you 
feel anger, let it be for all that keeps you 
from the spiritual path. If you must 
be infatuated, let it be with tjhe 

4 • 

beauty of holiness. If you must feel pride, 
be proud to say that you are a servant of 
God, a child of God/ 

There is a word in Sanskrit, updsana, 
which literally means to sit near (the 
Deity.) In practice it means ‘meditation* 

or ‘contemplation’ on God. This kind of 

■ 

worship is the principal spiritual practice 
in the dualistic and qualified monistic 
systems. These systems regard God and 
the self as two separate entities. The 
.worshippers strive to bring about true 
unity, so far as it lies in them, but the 
devotee remains the servant and God the 
Master,. This attitude may serve as a 
stepping-stone to the path of non-dualism 
or Advaitism. 



in another as that aspect of the universal 
which is the microcosm or the individual. 

This is all very difficult, and unless such 
worshippers adopt some symbol for their 
meditation, the mind wanders!. Pratika « 
upasand is that in: which an object is taken 
as a symbol of God— a practice common to 
the devotees of God with form, as well. 
God is worshipped not as the symbol, but 
through the symbol. The Supreme Spirit 
is that out of which all things come into 
existence, that by which all things are sus- 
tained, and into which all things return. 

The sun is a good symbol of the cosmic 
energy as light and heat. Many have wor- 
shipped fire as a symbol of God. But we 
must always bear in mind that the symbol 
is not God,. We must i see beyond mere fire 
or sun in our meditations to the Eternal 
Light itself, of which the symbols are but 
manifestations. 

Another type of symbol is the yantra — a 
mystical diagram which is regarded as 
symbolical of the body of the Deity. During 
the period of worship the Deity is invoked 
into the \ yantra and when the worship is 
over the devotee takes the Deity back into 



For those whose nature inclines towards 
a formless God, it may be helpful in the) 
beginning to conceive of Brahman, or the 
Supreme Spirit, as the ocean, while the in- 
dividual soul is looked upon as a wave. 

x 

There is the T of the individual soul, dis- 
tinct from the Supreme Spirit, but ac- 
tually it is distinct only in the rela- 
tion of microcosm to macrocosm. In- 
stead of meditating always on the wave, 
concentrate on the ocean. The wave 

is one with the element water,. It is 

' » * 

identifiable both with the vast mass we 

4 

call the ocean and with the smaller en- 

• * 

tity we call the wave. As a seeker ad- 

* 

vances along the spiritual path, he is finally 
able to. realize the essence of all things. In 



his heart. 

Swami Vivekananda says : ‘If the image 
stands for a God or a saint, the worship 
does not lead to liberation ; but if it stands 
for the One God, the worship will bring 
both Bhakti and liberation. . . . What 
matters most is the idea behind the symbol. 
We may worship God in the image; we 
must not worship the image as God. The 
image is an object to hang one’s faith on, 
an aid in the process of meditation, and is 
used as a help to the vision of God/ 

If the image does not help us to realize 
God, there is something wrong with it, 
and such an image is to be discarded. The 
philosophy behind this is simply that the 
Supreme Spirit is manifested in one form 



one form he then sees the essence of all as the worshipped, and in another form as 

— 4 — 

things in the Universal, the Absolute, and the worshipper. The soul is covered over 
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with a causal body, which, in turn, is 
covered over by a mental body. All three 
bodies— causal, mental, gross— are tainted. 
The causal body is tainted by ignorance. 
The mental body is tainted by our tenden- 
cies and emotions. 'The gross body, as well 
as the mental, is tainted by the inhar- 
monious ego with its selfish ambitions. A 
dis-harmonious ego makes the mind sick ; 
a sick mind affects the senses and both 
together disturb the functioning of the 
body, a fact which is being proved every 
dav by contemporary psychology. 

There is a cure for this dis-harmonv. 

✓ 

Take them all, gross and subtle bodies 
together, to the Source from which thev 
came. We forget the supreme fact— that we 
live in God. and God lives in us. All 
things, including ourselves, are to be con- 
nected with the Divine Idea. 

We know very little about ourselves or 
bow our senses work. For instance, on the 

■ 

lowest plane of living we are identified with 
our physical’senses. but as we become more 
smritually aware, our higher centres of con- 
sciousness are strengthened so that they can 
control the lower centres. There are 
various centres of consciousness, and 
through meditation one proceeds until the 
individual soul is united with the Over- 
soul. It takes much practice, but slowly 
the consciousness is lifted unward. By 
keeping the channels dear and bv the effort 
of will the level of consciousness is raised 
until we have a glimpse of the Highest 
Realvtv. when for a moment we become 
mergcxl. inseparable from the Supreme 
Spirit. We know then that there is some- 
thing of that divine spirit immanent in us. 
If we can feel the constant presence of 
that spirit, both within and without us, we 
shall become charged with a new energy. 
There will be changes in the quality of our 
living and our service.. Our attitude both 
toward others and toward ourselves will be 

different, 



Very few pf us can attain this supercon- 
scious state in this manner by sheer exerdse 
of will, and thus get rid of the ego or go 
beyond the senses. But the realization of 
immanence we can attain through japa (re- 
petition of the divine Name or mantra) 

* 

and meditation. When we have firm hold 
of a conception of the Supreme Spirit, let. 
us offer to It— or to God— our divine quali- 
ties so far as we have attained : egolessness, 
desirelessness, freedom from pride and 
anger, and above all, ahimsa, non-injury. 
In India we think of our good thoughts as 
flowers to be offered at the feet of the Lord. 
Offer compassion and forgiveness ; offer 
knowledge ; and finally offer the entire 
body. mind, and soul in complete dedica- 
tion to God. 

Now all meditation takes place on the 
mental plane, and the mind is prone to 
wandering. It is well, as we have said, to 
tie the mind to- some symbol. In India; we 
have, for instance, the worship of Kali, 
the Divine Mother of the universe, a con- 
ception of the energy of God in an image. 
We worship God in the image ; then take 
the idea of God into ourselves and hold 
it there. 

Mathur, the son-in-law of Rani Rasmani 
who built the great temple of Kali at 
Dakshineswar, once instituted an elaborate 

annual worship of the Divine Mother in a 

% 

clay image. After the worship the image 
was customarily immersed in the GangS. 
Now on one occasion, when Sri Rama- 
krishna was present. Mathur had become 
so used to seeing God in the image that 
he could not bear to have it thrown into 
the river when the time came. The situar 
tion became verv tense until Sri Rama- 
krishna was brought to Mathur. Ts the 
Mother in the image only ?’ Ramakrjshna 
remonstrated with him. ‘Why do you care 
so much for the image? Put the thought 
of the Mother in your heart and throw the 
image away * This explains the essen^ 
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of the use of images in ritual. hidden within, and now shines upon our 

The practice of japa is very powerful lives. This is the light of wisdom of which 
for good in our lives. The word has power, 5t. John of the Cross spoke, 
and truly does St. John say, "... the? Word The essential point of mystic worship is 
was with God/ The mantras, or sound the attainment of purity. When the light 
symbols of the Supreme Spirit, are charged of wisdom reveals the glory of the eternal 
with tremendous power, and an illumined spirit, a new realm is opened up by the 
soul can use them with great effect. Biy divine light which floods the human soul, 
repeating the appropriate combimation of Mystics have tried to give us an idea of the 
sounds that stand for a name or attribute supreme experience by various analogies, 
of God, accompanied by concentrated They describe the feeling of a clay pot full 
meditation on the corresponding aspects of salt water which is placed in the ocean 
of the Supreme Spirit, the seeker re- and made to realize that the tiny bit of 
oeives a spiritual vibration which helps water, so long confined in the pot, is the 
him to rise to higher planes of conscious- same element as that in which it has been 
ness. Holy men throughout the ages have immersed. Again, as a result of inner 
derived immense benefit from the power purification, the seeker discovers that the 
of the words that stand for God. We light within himself draws his conscious- 
know how the careless uttering of a ness away from the outside world. As one 
word of anger may result in as much harm concentrates on this inner light it is re- 
as . though a bomb had been thrown, vealed that it is the same as the Divine 
Words filled with the thought of the Light he has been seeking, a Tght' stronger 
Supreme Spirit work, in the opposite way, than a million suns or moons. This Light 
for good,. Through constant repetition, can cleanse our hearts of all impurities; 
harmony comes into our souls and bodies.- the inner light burns clearly and steadily 
By -constant repetition and meditation on because of the blessed consciousness that 
divine words we come to have a new light, it is merely a reflection of the Infinite Light 
the light of introspection, which has been .which is God. 



MAN’S JOURNEY TO HIS DESTINY 

Swami Ashokananda 

I it has also been called samsara-cakra , ‘the 

According to the teachings of Vedanta wheel of transmigration’, 
as long as the soul remains under the spell In our life here we try to experience 
of ignorance, which is another name for reality according to our understanding and 
spiritual self-forgetfulness, it will go from measure. Some of the things we experi- 

9 m m 

birth to death and from death to birth inde- ence are right, others are not right ; some 

finitely. This transmigratory movement of are good, others are evil; some therefore 

* • * 

the soul has been called scunsara , and since produce pleasure, others produce pain; 
it can be graphically described as circular, some are pleasurable in the beginning, pain- 
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ful in the end ; others are painful in the 
beginning, happy in the end. All these ex- 
periences we are compelled to have, as it 
were, by something within ourselves, and 
since our experience is neither complete nor 
correct, we feel, as we live on, a certain dis- 
satisfaction, to say the least, a certain in- 
completeness. 

I think it can be rightly said that even if 
one lives the full span of life— eighty, 
ninety, or even a hundred years— 'the period 
of fruitful experience is short. It takes 
some years before our body and mind be- 
come developed enough to have a desirable 
experience of reality — and then we wear 
ourselves out The abundance of energy 
we have at our command seems to intoxi- 
cate us and throw us into a sort of psychi- 
cal splurge in which we exhaust ourselves 
in fruitless endeavour. After that, we pass 
into the somewhat humdrum existence of 

middle age, in which experiences of a new 
kind become rather difficult : our nature 
has become set and can function only ac- 
cording to its own established and rigid out- 
lines. And so on into old age, where energy 
declines, and then to death. Since by the 
time we die we do not feel that we have 
achieved the completeness of experience 
which, consciously or unconsciously, we 
sought throughout our life, we die with a 
sense of unfulfilment 

It is maintained by the Hindus that al- 
though our after-death existence is some- 
what different from our existence in this 
life, nothing new is achieved in the quality 
of experience. It is as though an ignorant 
man were to travel all over the world ; be- 
cause of his lack of knowledge, his experi- 
ence will not differ in quality, even though 
in foreign countries it will take different 
forms. Similarly, when we go beyond this 
life, we experience a difference of form, but 
the quality of our experience remains the 
same ; nothing new is achieved by the soul. 
The world to which we go after death has 



been called bhoga-bhumi , ‘the world of en- 
joyment’ — actually the Sanskrit word bhoga 
indicates both enjoyment and suffering. 
Only that kind of thing — the experience of 
pleasure or of pain — is possible in that 
world ; there is no attainment or growth. 
So after being there for some time, the soul 
feels a desire to come back to what is called 
karma-bhumi, ‘the world of action’, the 

world of further attainments and achieve- 
ments. Whether the soul returns to this 
earth or goes to a world similar to this 
where it becomes endowed with flesh and 
comes in contact with material objects, the 
soul does become incarnated, and this pro- 
cess has been called reincarnation. There 
is as it were a going up and a coming down, 
in a sort of circular motion: we come to 
the same state and go back to the same 
state ; and on and on it goes. 

But this movement of the soul is not con- 
sidered to be really endless by the Hindu 
philosophers ; it is indefinite because we do 
not know when it will stop ; but it does 
stop. It stops when the soul recovers from 
the self-forgetfulness which has imposed 
upon it the necessity of experience. The 
desire for experience comes through a sense 
of lack, and this sense of lack comes be- 
cause we have forgotten ourselves. If we 
could remember what we are, we would 
find ourselves complete and perfect, with 
no need for anything or any experience 
from the outside to fulfil us. In fact, you 
cannot add to the soul. A man may make 
himself look well formed by padding his 
coat and pulling in his waist, but he knows 
he is actually lacking in certain places and 
bulging in others ; it is all artificial beauti- 
fication. In the same way, it is illogical to 
think that we could add to the soul — even 
if there were an actual lack. But the plain 
fact of the matter is that the soul has no 
lack ; it is of the very nature of perfection. 
Only because of its self-forgetfulness does 
it think it lacks what it wants and that 
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what it wants is existing in the outside 
world and has to be gathered by means of 
experience. 

Now, it is possible for the soul to regain 
its own knowledge of itself. Just as one 
wakes from a dream, the soul can come 
out of this self-forgetfulness. Awakening 
from a dream can take place in two ways: 
our sleep itself can become exhausted — our 
body having had enough sleep, we are push- 
ed into the world of wakefulness ; or for 
some reason we may suddenly awaken in 
the middle of the night. Similarly, it is said 
that when the soul has experienced enough, 
its period of self-forgetfulness subsides and 
it awakens from all its foolishness and illu- 
sions ; the necessity for experience is over, 
and therefore these dreams of life and death 
come to an eud. Or it may be that just as 
the pain of a nightmare wakes us up. so the 
shock of an exceedingly uncomfortable ex- 
perience — a sudden loss or bereavement, the 
suffering of a great injustice, or the witness- 
ing of a catastrophe visited upon a large 
number of people — can suddenly waken the 
soul out of its ignorance. Then it becomes 
aware of its own majesty, and the whole 
process of this samsara, or transmigration, 

stops. 

This is the general view of the Hindus 
regarding the soul’s existence here and its 
destiny. 

rt 

Now, what are the forces that have kept 
us in this transmigratory existence, and 
what should we do to get out of it ? It is 
all ve’y well to say. ‘Let’s have a nishtmare 
to wake us up.’ But we are so timid ordi- 
narily' that we do not want to visit night- 
mares noon ourselves ; rather, we want to 
escape even the slightest discomforts. Nor 
does nature alwavs favour us with catas- 
trophe. However, there are other wavs. 
Those who have studied this existence can 
see that it depends upon certain conditions 



and that if a change can be brought about 
in those conditions, then this existence it- 
self will become dispersed. Just as those 
whose job it is to wreck a house know 
where to strike so that the whole structure 
will collapse, in the same way, if we want 
to wreck this world of illusion that we 
have built up for ourselves, if we want to 
get out of it, we should discover what is 
holding it up — and there we should strike. 
Our philosophers and sages have studied 
those things, and they tell us what we 
should do and what we should not do in 
order to get out of this situation. 

Let us first consider the progress or 
movement of the soul. I shall say ‘soul’ 
here instead of ‘man’, because we believe 
that wherever there is consciousness, 
whether in a human body, a subhuman 
body, or even a superhuman body, there is 
what we call in Sanskrit a jlva, an indi- 
vidual being or soul. The difference in 
status between one soul and another — say, 
between a man and an animal or a man 
and an angel— ‘is a difference in degree and 
not in kind. So the word ‘soul’, used in 
the sense of individualized consciousness, 
whatever the form, will be appropriate in 
the present context, as the observations I 
shall make will apply not only to men, but 
also to other beings. 

If you think of the whole journey that is 
undertaken by the soul, you can start from 
the present point of observation. As far as 
the past is concerned, it is not possible to 
say the soul’s journey began in such and 
such a year — 4,000, 10 000, or a billion 
years before Christ ; you cannot say any- 
thing of the kind. So for the purpose of 
our study we can start from the present or 
from any point of time in which we have 
seen these individuals existing. Now, if we 
think of them as going towards the state 
where they will regain their true self- 
consciousness and attain to illumination, 
we can divide this journey into three 
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different periods. The first period I shall 
call the instinctive ; the second the delibera- 

• w . • 

tive ; and the third the intuitive. For con- 

* 

venience, the instinctive period can be 
called the subconscious ; the deliberative 
the conscious ; and the intuitive the super- 
conscious. 

What do I mean by the instinctive stage 
of the soul ? Consider animals as we know 
them— they have not much power of deli- 
beration in the control and regulation of 
their lives, they are subject to all kinds of 
forces, particularly external forces. In fact, 
why an animal is what he is can be ex- 
plained more often by his external than his 
internal conditions. All you can say of 
animals — if you think of them in these 



completely opposed to him, he will still 

want to have his own way. Nature wants 

. . • * 

man to behave in a certain way ; man, for 
a purpose hidden within him, has again and 
again asserted himself against nature. Not 
what nature is saying but what man is say- 
ing, that is the important thing. 

Hindu philosophers say that this pur- 
posiveness is the first glimmering of one’s 
truer self. I would not say that in the deli- 
berative period the light of the soul is 
manifesting itself unclouded and unobstruct- 
ed, but I would say that it is showing. It 
is showing murkily, it is true, uncertainly, 
as in the very beginning of dawn, but 
nevertheless it is a light from within, and 
it is this light which makes a centre of con- 



terms— is that they are guided by instinct ; centration, a centre of resistance. Some- 

they do not have the ability of coping with thing has come, and you might say, if you 

untoward circumstances; they just yield to are no t cautious about your language, that 

them. If the circumstances are favourable, that is the birth of the soul. 



they thrive, if not, they suffer and Man’s purposiveness is a conscious atti- 



eventually die out tude ; that is to say, his motives are con- 

When we come to man, I would put him scious motives. Of course, some of you 
in the middle stage, which I have called the will say that the motives of man are more 
deliberative. It is true that when man is often unconscious than conscious. I would 



primitive or semi-civilized we often find not agree with you there. The very fact 
that instinct prevails ; in general, however, that man sets his conscious mind against his 
we find in man the ability of adaptation, unconscious shows that it is his nature to 



which means that circumstances do not 
govern what he should think or how he 
should behave; rather, they bring out a 
force from within him. If the outward 
conditions are favourable, fine; if they are 
unfavourable, man pits himself against 
them and tries to conquer them for his own 
benefit. That is to say, human beings have 
a purpose of their own. I think this is 
what distinguishes them from subhuman 



want to be guided by the conscious. Even 
the psychologists will tell you that if the 
contents of the unconscious are somehow 

• s 

controlling a man, then for that man’s own 
benefit those things should be made con- 
scious to him ; only then will he act rightly. 
In other words whatever there may be in 
the unconscious, man has to bring it within 
the scope of his consciousness, for only in 
terms of consciousness is he what he is. 



beings : men seem to have developed a So I am calling this second stage of the 
centre of deliberation within themselves ; soul that of the conscious life. 



they are not merely reflecting what nature As I said earlier, this conscious existence 
is saying to them, they are not being is not satisfactory ; it is altogether too 

merely imitative or repetitive. In every limited, too spare of meaning and signi- 

phase of his development you find man has ficance, too much dogged by a sense of 

said no to nature. Even if conditions are futility. You build up so many things in 
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the course or your lifetime, but old age 

undermines them ail ; and then comes 

• • * 

death and takes everything away from you. 

Whatever you may accomplish here, it can- 

* » 

not be altogether satisfactory. Further, 
deliberation itself has not been found very 
helpful. Our knowledge is so limited that 
even when we have the facts and our reason 
deliberates upon them, it often fails to give 
us the correct conclusion. It is a heart- 
breaking struggle of man, this struggle to 
attain truth about anything. More often 
than not we find that what we thought to 
be true and correct is not true at all ; our 
thinking has been all wrong; we feel that 
our whole life has been a waste. That, you 
see, is because we have depended upon our 
conscious deliberation, our own reason. 

This is not the time for me to go into a 
study of why our consciousness is so limit- 
ed and frustrating to us. What I want to 
point out here is that we do have a dream 
of perfection in respect to our own ability, 
our own thinking and conclusions. We feel 
we should be able to arrive at correct 
knowledge through a power other than this 
deliberative, conscious activity of the mind. 
We are all reaching towards what is usually 
called intuition. I am sure if someone says, 
‘Come along, I shall teach you how to be 
intuitive. Twenty-five dollars for a course 
of lessons ! 9 — thousands will flock to him. 
What great fun to be intuitive— everything 
correctly known and without any deli- 
beration ! 

Of course, you might say that the dream 
of a state beyond our limitations is like a 
poor man’s dream of wealth ; it is just a 
dream with no reality behind it. But I say 

there is such a thing as intuition; there is 

* , 

indeed a power in man by which he knows 
truth immediately and certainly. Our 
philosophers have been wonderfully helpful 
in this matter of knowledge. They have 
pointed out that even in order to make a 
mistake you must have perfect intuition to 



begin with. How wonderful i Just imagine 

— — » 

this : even when you are groping around, 
making ali kinds of errors and mistakes, 
even then you are exercising the power of 
intuition. In their epistemology, when our 
philosophers discuss how we know and 
whether our knowledge is correct or mis- 
taken, they conclude that just as light is 
the precondition of vision— -whether you see 
a good person or a bad person — in the same 
way the precondition of any knowledge, 
whether correct or mistaken, is the projec- 
tion on the thing known of the light of intui- 
tion, which is the very essence of your own 
being. It is the spiritual light, the light 
from which all other lights have come and 
without which this universe would be plung- 
ed in blinding darkness and so become non- 
existent to us. That we perceive anything, 
that even animals, or for that matter, worms 
and insects, have a sense of perception, is 
dependent upon some projection of this 
inner light. The difference, therefore, be- 
tween these three stages — instinctive, delib- 
erative, and intuitive — is a difference in the 
degree of the projection of this light. If we 
could break down all the barriers, the ob- 
structions, which have, as it were, blinded 
this tremendously brilliant light — this light 
we have within ourselves — we would find 
that there is nothing which could not be 
known to us. 

The Hindus have taken a most optimistic 
attitude in this regard. They have always 
said that it should be natural for a man to 
know the truth. Since we are not separate 
from this universe of reality, since we are 
part of it and it is part of ourselves, the 
very thought of separation is itself a fiction. 
The waves on the surface of a lake might 
think they are completely separate from one 
another, forgetting they are rising from the 
same body of water and passing into one 
another. The fiction we have built for our- 
selves that we are separate existences is like 
that; it ignores the fact that in and through 
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us and behind us there is just one continu- 
ous reality. Since that is so, why should 
we feel cut off in our knowledge and consci- 
ousness from the rest of reality, living or 
nonliving, which we think is existing outside 
ourselves ? This separation is all self-delu- 
sion ; we should be able to know things as 
they really are without any effort. 

When we ask a person a question, we 
take for granted that he will give us a true 
answer ; it is expected of any decent per- 
son that he will not tell a lie. The whole 
of nature should be treated with that same 
courtesy ; we should expect nature to tell 
us the truth. But we do not trust nature 



at all. Now, that is not right. If reality 
is a part of ourselves, knowing the truth 
about it should be instinctive with us ; true 
knowledge should be always there. Hindus, 
as I said, have maintained that this lack of 
knowledge and the difficulty we apparently 
experience in knowing truth is an unnatural 
state of things and, like every other abnor- 
mality, is produced out of some obstruction 
or distortion. Since it is not natural, it can 
be got rid of easily: natural things cannot 
be got rid of, but unnatural things can easily 
be thrown off. Thus one should have no 
difficulty in knowing the truth. 

(To be concluded ) 
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Swami Vivekananda maintained that all 
art is an expression of feeling and that 
different cultures express their characteristic 
feeling or characteristic idea in their own 
particular way . 1 He would thus have been 
very much in sympathy with what present- 

day art historians call ‘iconology’, the study 
of the ways in which works of art are ex- 
pressions of the fundamental values and 
attitudes of the age which produced them. 
The present article offers a few sugges- 
tions about the iconology of Classical Greek 
art in the fifth century B.C. — the age of 
Socrates and the flowering of Periclean 
Athens— in the hope of exonerating the artists 
of ancient Greece from the charge that they 
were thoughtless mimics of sense experience. 

Anyone who has ever spent a few hours 

i See his comments to the painter Ranada Babu 
in the ‘Conversations and Dialogues', The Com- 
plete Woifo of Swami Vivekananda (Advaita 
Ashrama, Mayavati, Dt. Pithoragarh, U.P., Vol, VII 
(1958) , p. 202 5 see also Inspired Talks, ibid., p. 31. 

3 
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looking at examples of ancient Greek art 
in a museum will not need to b e told that 
in certain obvious ways it seems much more 
naturalistic than other contemporary artistic 
traditions in the ancient world. Particularly 
in the fifth century B.C. the musculature 
and pose of Greek statues are set free from 
the schematic formats of previous centuries 
and come to approximate the way they 
‘look’ in nature. Likewise in painting, al- 
though there is little preserved upon which 
to base our judgment except painted pottery, 
we see that Greek artists began to use fore- 
shortening, perspective, and shading in order 
to create more illusionistic representations 
of the external world. These developments 
are undoubtedly a fact of Greek art, but 
were they also its aiml Was mimetic fide- 
lity to nature all that the Greeks were in- 
terested in ? A look at the intellectual cur- 
rents which were circulating among both 
philosophers and artists in the fifth century 
B.C. suggests that the answer to this ques- 
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tion is no. . It will suggest on the contrary 

* 

that Classical . Greek art typically operated 
on two levels— a realistic and an idealistic 
level— and that its aiin was to suggest the 
presence of an inner abstract essence under- 
lying the world of sense experience. When 
viewed in this light Greek art, far from 
having , the slavishly mimetic qualities which 
are sometimes ascribed to it, will be seen 
to fulfil very well Swami Vivekananda’s 
dictum that ‘Art must be in touch with 
nature — and wherever that touch is gone, 
art degenerates— ‘yet it must be above 

nature.’ 2 To illustrate this point let us look 
briefly at the work of one famous Greek 
sculptor and at the form of one famous 
Greek temple. 

# • * 

A number of prominent Greek artists of 

the fifth and fourth centuries B.C. wrote 
treatises about their art, but unfortunately 
none of these has been preserved. The best 
known of these treatises in ancient times 
was The Canon by the renowned sculptor 
Polykleitos of Argos (active c. 450-420 
B.C.). References to this work by other 
ancient authors enable us to form some 
idea of its contents and consequently give 

Us some insight into Polykleitos’s aims as ah 

■ • • * 

artist. The Canon proposed and explained 
an elaborate system of proportions to be 
used by sculptors in designing an ideal hu- 
man form. 3 A valuable quotation from the 
treatise indicates that the purpose of these 
proportions was to realize what Polykleitos 
called in Greek to eu 9 ‘the perfect’ or the 
‘ideal’ in art and that this ideal arose ‘from 

9 - * , 

many numbers’. Now a set of perfect pro- 
portions is in itself an intellectual rather 
than a sensible ideal. The forms which we 
see around us every day present an enor- 
mous variety of proportions and inevitably 
, • * • 9 . • * 

^ 9 m •* » m m 

2 ibid., Vol V (1959) , pp. 258-9 

3 Sources of information are collected in H. Diels, 

' * • * % • 

W. Krantz, Die Frdgmente der Vorsokratiker (seventh 

• i . ■ . • 

edition, Leipzig, 1949-54) , section 40. ;For a general 
study : P. Arias, Policleto (Milan, 1964) . 



have at least minor irregularities ; there is 
no obvious and universally accepted perfect 
form among them. Hence an artist who 
strives to create an ideal form is, by that 
very fact, refusing to be completely depend- 
ent on nature. The attempt to produce an 
exact imitation of nature and the attempt 
to design the perfect form of a natural ob- 
ject are contradictory endeavours. Polyklei- 

• 4 

tos’s art was therefore more idealistic than 
naturalistic. Imitation of natural forms was 
to him a point of departure but not an end 
in itself. 

The language of Polykleitos’s statement 
that ‘the ideal {to eu) arises from many 
numbers {arithmoiy seems to echo the voca- 
bulary of one of the major philosophical 
schools of his time — Pythagoreanism — and 
suggests that the sculptor’s particular artis- 
tic principles and aims may have been influ- 
enced by this school. 4 According to Aris- 
totle’s summary of their doctrines in the 
Metaphysics , the Pythagoreans held that 
numbers were the first principles of all 
things, the basic constituents of the universe., 
Numbers were the ‘elements’ out of which 
not only physical phenomena, such as 
human bodies, but also intellectual concept 
tions, such as ‘justice’, were fashioned Be- 
hind the relative, changing universe of forms 
and thoughts, there was an inner harmony 

of numbers which was its essence and sub^ 

• * 

stratum. The inspiration for this idea 
seems to have come from the Pythagoreans’ 
study of harmony in music. They appar- 
ently concluded that, if the formless conti- 
nuum of sound produced by plucking the 
string of a lyre could be converted into de^ 
finable phenomena (that is, musical scales) 
by superimposing harmonic intervals, ex- 
pressible in basic integers such as 2:1 or 

3:2, on the string, so also the creation of 

. , r 

' 4 The evidence for this conclusion, too technical 

- v 

to be taken up here, may be found in the present 

' ** - ... < 

.writer’s The Ancient View of Greek Art (New 
Haven and London, 1974) , pp. 14-23 and 38. 
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other entities such as men, trees, stars, and 
planets could be explained hs the products 
of the superimposition of numerical propor- 
tion on undifferentiated matter. 5 

In adopting this view that numbers were 
stoicheia (the Greek word normally used for 
physical elements), the Pythagoreans were 
following one of the oldest patterns of 
thought in Greek philosophy. Pre-Socratic 
philosophers, particularly those of the Mile- 
sian School, were mainly concerned with 
questions of cosmology. They were intent 
on discovering what the physical universe 
was made of and what laws governed its 
operation. In many ways they were the 
progenitors of the scientific tradition in 
European civilization. The Pythagoreans 
added an unusual dimension to their cos- 
mology, however, by attaching to it a set of 
religious ideas, including some specific be- 
liefs about the nature and destiny of the 
human soul. 

The religious doctrines of Pythagoras 
the sixth century B.C., are difficult to 

the sixth century B.C., are difficult to 

assess because many of the sources which 
preserve them, like the biographer and 
doxographer (historian of philosophical 
ideas) Diogenes Laertius (active in the third 
century A.D.), belong to a much later stage 
of Classical antiquity. No writings by Py- 
thagoras himself, if they ever existed, have 
survived, and we cannot be sure that the 
ideas which are attributed to him by later 
writers did not really originate in the cen- 
turies after his death when his school grew 
and developed. It is fairly certain, how- 
ever that Pythagoras did believe in the 
transmigration of souls from one physical 
body to another. It is also probable that 
he believed, as later Pythagoreans certainly 
did, that the soul which was bound up in 

5 The sources and nature of the Pythagorean doc- 
trine of numbers are analysed in G.S. Kirk and 
J. E. Raven : The Presocratic Philosophers (Cam- 
bridge, 1962) , P p. 243-7. 



matter was compelled to pass through a 
cycle of incarnations until, by a process of 
purification (< catharsis ), it freed itself from 
bondage. This purification was to be 
brought about mainly through contempla- 
tion of the harmony of proportions which 
was inherent in music, in the objects of the 
visible world, in the heavenly bodies, and 
so on. The Pythagorean philosopher who 
sought to free himself from rebirth was ad- 
vised to live in the world as a detached 
spectator, continually searching out its inner 
harmony. ‘Life, Pythagoras said, is like a 
fair. Just as some people come to a fair 
to compete and others come to engage in 
business, but the best people come simply 
as spectators, so also in life there are men 
with slave-like natures who hunt for fame 
and gain, and there are philosophers who 
hunt for the truth.’ (Diogenes Laertius 
VIII, 8) 5 

While there is no direct evidence to prove 
that the sculptor Polykleitos knew of these 
Pythagorean doctrines, the language used 
in the Canon, as stated above, suggests that 
he might have. If Polykleitos was in some 
degree a Pythagorean, it may be that his 
Canon was an attempt to discern and define 
in sculptural form the higher, ideal nature 
of man. His statues may have been relat- 
ed in some way to a contemplative process 
whose ultimate goal was to purify and 
enlighten. 

In citing the somewhat unusual case of 
Polykleitos, I do not mean to imply that all 
Greek art involved the deliberate expression 
of philosophical doctrine or that Greek art 
dealt exclusively with abstractions. Folyk- 
leitos’s art clearly does testify to a strongly 
idealistic current in Greek art, a current 
which needs emphasizing, since it has so 
often been ignored by later critics ; but 
stressing the idealistic aspect of Greek art 

6 On Pythagorean religious ideas see Kirk and 
Raven : ibid., pp. 219-27. 
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alone does not give us a complete picture. 
The Greeks were also clearly interested in 
capturing and understanding the impressions 
which the external world makes on our 
senses. Most works of Classical Greek art 
(including those of Polykleitos, for that 
matter) contain, as suggested earlier, a mix- 
ture of idealistic and naturalistic elements 
which are seemingly designed to remind us 
that both are aspects of one reality. 

As an example of how these two aspects 
were fused, let us look at the Parthenon, the 
temple of the goddess Athena Parthenos 
(Athena in her aspect as a virgin warrior 
goddess) built on the Acropolis of Athens 
between 447 and 432 B.C. As was the case 
with the sculpture of Polykleitos, it will be 
helpful to examine the Parthenon in the 
light of the philosophical climate of its 
time. The period during which the temple 
was built saw the flowering of Classical 

Greek civilization. The Greeks’ dramatic 

* 

victory over the Persian ihvaders in 479 
B.C. had stimulated a new spirit of cultural 
self-confidence— a belief that by disciplined 
thought and action men could overcome the 
chaotic forces in nature and in society and 
make ideal conceptions of existence mani- 
fest in actual human institutions. This self- 

T 

confidence was short-lived — the disillusion- 
ment which came with the Peloponnesian 

War in the 420s B.C. was to shatter it irre- 

• • 

parably— but while it lasted it was a tre- 
mendous stimulus toward intellectual 
inquiry and artistic endeavour. It was at 
this time that Socrates began his quest for 
understanding, that Herodotus and Thucy- 
dides began to think critically about human 
history, and that Aeschylus, Sophocles, and 
Euripides perfected tragio drama. 

In Greek philosophy this new self-confi- 
dence was most clearly expressed in the 
anthropocentrism of a group of itinerant 
teachers and philosophers known as the 
Sophists. The most prominent of these tea- 
chers was Protagoras of Abdera whose 



famous dictum man is the measure of all 
things’ is sometimes invoked as a kind of 
motto for the spirit of Classical civilization 
as a whole. Protagoras himself used this 
phrase, however, in a more limited and 
technical way to sum up a new line of 
thought in Greek epistemology: namely, the 
conviction that all knowledge is subjective 
and that ‘objects’ have no real existence 
outside of our perception of them. Any 
measure — and hence order — which can be 
discerned in the outside world are attribut- 
ed to it by the mind of the perceiver, that 
is, man. 

In earlier Greek philosophy the problem 
of the subjective nature of knowledge was 
largely ignored. Pythagoras and the Mile- 
sians were primarily concerned, as already 
noted, with understanding and describing 
the nature of the cosmos, and they seem to 
have taken it for granted that the world 
perceived by the mind and the senses had 
objective reality. After the time of Prota- 
goras the value and significance of cosmo- 
logy became more questionable, and Greek 

* 

philosophers were faced with the challenge 
of synthesizing cosmological speculation 
v/ith the subjectivism of the Sophists. The 
most influential and abiding such synthesis 
was that of Plato, who conceived of a realm 
of pure, unchanging being characterized by 
‘forms’ or ‘ideas’ which were the essence 
of all relative phenomena, and also of a 
realm of appearance, the everyday world of 
sense experience, in which all things were 
in a constant state of flux. By an arduous 
course of self-discipline it was possible for 
a philosopher to have knowledge {• episteme ) 
of reality, but for the most part men were 
condemned to live in the world of appear- 
ances and to have only an opinion (doxa) 
about the nature of things. 

Such philosophical questions cannot 
have been lost on Pheidias, the artistic over- 
seer of the Parthenon project, and on Ikti- 
nos, its chief architect. They were part of 
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a circle of artists and philosophers whose 
patron was Pericles, the leading political 
figure in Athens in the mid-fifth century 
B.C. It was Pericles who initiated the great 
building program in Athens of which the 
Parthenon was a part, and ancient writers 
make it clear that he intended these monu- 
ments to be a physical expression of the 
cultural ideals, and perhaps also the philo- 
sophical speculations, of his age. 

Iktinos’s design for the Parthenon, when 
thought of in the light of the foregoing dis- 
cussion, can be seen to have both Pytha- 
gorean and Protagorean elements. There 
is, for example, a basic 9:4 numerical pro- 
portion underlying various dimensions of the 
temple — the proportion of its length to its 
width, of its height (up to the top of its 
horizontal cornice) to its width, and of the 
diameters of single columns to the distance 
between the centres of adjacent columns— 
which seems to reflect the same Pythagorean 
doctrines of perfection that had preoccupied 
the sculptor Polykleitos. On the other hand 
there are subtle deviations from mathe- 
matical regularity in the form of the temple 
which may be related to t a Protagorean 
mode of thought. Many of the horizontal 
elements of the temple — its floor and its 
entablature, for example — curve upward. 
Its floor is, in fact, a subtle dome. Other 
vertical elements incline inward (the 
columns, for example), or outward. What is 
the reason for these architectural refinements, 
which must have required painstaking plan- 
ning by the architects and time-consuming 
carving by the masons ? One idea some- 
times advanced is that these subtleties were 
intended to counteract optical illusion and 
make the temple look ‘correct’. It can be 
demonstrated, however, that many of these 
refinements not only do not counteract opti- 



cal distortion but actually enhance it. Their 
real purpose may have been to create in the 
viewer a tension between what he thinks 
he knows and what he actually sees. The 
viewer’s mind is predisposed to think of 
the temple as a perfect geometrical form 
with true horizontals, true verticals, and 
regular dimensions, but what he actually 
sees is a complex of curves, tilts, and vari- 
ant dimensions. The disparity between his 
idea of what the temple is and his actual 
perception of it with his eyes, makes him 
aware of two aspects of his existence and 
knowledge — an abstract, invariable aspect 
expressed by mathematical correspondences 
and a subjective, variable aspect revealed 
in the experience of the senses. In short, 
he is forced to grapple with, and reconcile, 
appearance and reality. 

This conviction that Greek art, when 
studied closely, will be found to have deep 
levels of philosophical significance was once 
given eloquent expression by the late Swami 
Nikhilananda in one of his lectures in New 
York. Since Swami Nikhilananda had a 
lifelong appreciation of Greek culture and 
helped to open the mind of the present 
writer on many subjects, it seems only ap- 
propriate to let him have the last word: 

‘It is often said — at one time I also held 
that view— that Greek sculpture or art 
or drama describe only the physical or 
the tangible ; but a perceptive observer 
sees in them an attempt to express the 
intangible and the transcendental through 
physical forms. The Greeks used the 
best media they knew— like poetry or 
drama or marble — to express the inex- 
pressible. If you look carefully and 

* # 

attentively at a beautiful Greek statue, 
you get a glimpse of the inexpressible.’ 




YOUNG AMERICA’S SPIRITUAL QUEST 

Dr. Leta Jane Lewis 



Everyone knows that there is much rest- 
lessness in the contemporary United States. 
Newspapers and magazines here and abroad 
are fraught with accounts of where and how 
Americans (especially young Americans) 
are seeking greater fulfilment than their 
lives ordinarily provide. 

Although generalizations are, on the 
whole, dangerous, it is relatively safe to 
state that young Americans exhibit certain 
characteristics more commonly than others. 
They are frequently independent thinkers 
who want the freedom to make their own 
choices and assume responsibility for their 
own lives. Honest, rational, and scienti- 
fic, they refuse to consider beliefs which, 
if they cannot actually be proved, 
do not meet the test of reason and common 
sense. They are concerned about the wel- 
fare of others and keenly aware of social 
injustices. And they have popularized the 
term ‘relevancy’ because they believe that 
education must be significantly relevant to 
individual and social problems. 

Many young Americans are restless be- 
cause they personally are confronted with 
uncertainties and insufficiencies which are 
difficult to cope with. For instance, they 
may be undecided as to who or what they 
want to be, both spiritually and profes- 
sionally. They may be recent or prospective 
college graduates in competitive fields 
where there is little opportunity for em- 
ployment. They may be unhappy and un- 
settled in their family and personal relation- 

* 

ships. Or, having done nothing apparently 
reprehensible at all, they may suffer from 
unaccountable feelings of guilt and worth- 
lessness. 

Many of those who suffer from life’s 
limitations will burrow deep into material- 
ism, perhaps in the form of drugs and sex. 



And others, putting forth vigorous efforts to 
achieve legitimate material and personal 
success, will eventually become contented 
with economic security and comfortable 
homes. But those who are idealistic as well 
as dissatisfied with their lives will tend to 
seek spiritual rather than materialistic fulfil- 
ment. 

Another, and much smaller, group of rest- 
less young Americans is comprised of those 
who have successful careers and happy per- 
sonal relationships which almost anyone 
might envy. Although their lives are filled 
with love and beauty, they are dissatisfied 
because they have not conquered selfishness. 
Thus goaded by divine discontentment, they 
ask the crucial question, ‘Isn’t there some- 
thing better?’ and begin their spiritual quest. 

When properly introduced to India’s age- 
old spiritual tradition such sincere seekers 
often feel an immediate affinity with its basic 
principles. The Indian world-view meets 
their standards of catholicity and common 
sense with its fundamental teaching, ‘Truth 
is one, men call it by various names.’ Rea- 
soning that if divinity ever at any one time 
manifested itself perfectly on earth, it could 
also do so at numerous other times, they are 
receptive to India’s age-old teaching that 
there have been many sons of God, the 
founders of the great religions, all of whom 
have experienced and taught the same one 
truth. They then attribute the apparent 
differences in the existing religions to the 
fact that in the centuries since the death of 
the divine incarnations we ordinary mortals 
have interpreted, reinterpreted, and finally 
garbled their one message. Because our 
puny minds have been unable to comprehend 
what the divine incarnations taught, we have 
veiled the truth in doctrine and dogma. 

Independent, self -motivated young Amer- 
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icans appreciate the fact that the Indie 

tradition, instead of asking them to accept a 

* 

creed on blind faith, advises them that it is 
quite permissible to experiment and discover 
the truth for themselves. 

The scientifically oriented also applaud 
India’s concept of slow growth and develop- 
ment. Dissatisfied with the western theory 
that the world was created from nothing at 
the ‘beginning of time’, they attribute greater 
scientific plausibility to India’s hypothesis 
that from beginningless time universe after 
universe has come forth from the womb of 
Brahman to flourish and finally disappear. 
They feel that this hypothesis harmonizes, 
however crudely, with the physical law of 
the indestructibility, of matter. They are 
impressed with the concept of Saguna- 
brahman which, in one aspect, as the un- 
differentiated energy, sustains the universe 
because they believe this concept to be in 
accord with contemporary physics’ reduction 
of matter to energy. Furthermore, they 
readily understand that, since Saguna- 
brahman is the source of all that is, Indian 
thinkers have been logical in attributing 
consciousness as well as energy to it. 

Young western seekers are similarly 
pleased with the rationality of the assump- 
tion that the human spirit is uncreated and 
eternal. In their judgment, the hypothesis 
of reincarnation, which permits the indi- 
vidual to grow slowly until knowledge of the 
Self as absolute bliss and perfection is finally 
attained, is much more equitable than the 
belief in only one life, which, if wrongly 
lived, must end in eternal damnation. They 
extol the humanity of the teaching that, 
since truth must ultimately prevail over 
falsehood, even the worst reprobate, given 
enough time, will eventually wake up to his 
true nature as undying wisdom and joy. 

The discriminating spiritual pilgrim like- 
wise finds justice and common sense in the 
law of karma, the law of moral cause and 
effect, which works in conjunction with re- 
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incarnation. According to this law, we reap 
what we sow — and only what w e sow — 
either in this life or in the next. When we 
cause someone to suffer, we put the law of 
karma into immediate effect. Our deed 
bounces back upon us, as it were, and we 
ourselves experience the exact degree of 
suffering we caused, no more and no less. 
There is no idea of punishment or retri- 
bution involved in the operation of this law ; 
for it is as impersonal as the law of gravity, 
which decrees that the man who jumps 
from a ten-storey building will break some 
bones. Since the results of even the most 
fiendish deeds will eventually be dissipated, 
eternal suffering is out of the question. 

The Indian approach to wrong-doing 
meets the aspirant’s approval in yet another 
way. Many contemporary westerners, like 
the well-known Austrian writer Franz 
Kafka, who suffered from an irrational sense 
of worthlessness, bear a heavy burden of 
guilt feelings. Since these guilt feelings 
seem closely associated with the Christian 
view of man as a sinner, it is a relief that, 
according to the Indian sages, we do evil 
deeds not because we are innately sinful but 
because we are ignorant of our real natures 
as perfect wisdom and perfect love. 

Thus, the honest inquirer, satisfied with 
the breadth, humaneness, and logic of the 
Indian world-view as well as with the fact 
that it does not require him to accept any 
beliefs which he cannot prove by his own 
experimentation, feels free to investigate it 
more deeply in search of the spiritual fulfil- 
ment to which he aspires. 

When properly introduced to India’s age- 
old spiritual tradition, the eager aspirant 
feels a ready affinity with its basic teaching 
that human nature contains a transcendent 
fourth dimension, which is absolute con- 
sciousness, absolute knowledge, absolute 
bliss, and, in a certain sense, absolute love. 
The possibility that his true Self is actually 
identical with that fourth dimension and can 
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be experienced as the result of spiritual 
practices opens up for him the immediate 
hope that he may attain his heart’s greatest 
desire, that he may conquer selfishness, 
overcome the limitations of fear, and live 
expansively. 

The hope that man actually is divine and 
can realize his divinity is nourished by the 

9 

documented fact that even in recent times, 
Indian saints and sages like Sri Rama- 
krishna, Sri Sarada Devi, the Holy Mother, 
Swami Vivekananda, and Sri Ramana 
Maharshi have attained profound spiritual 
fulfilment which transformed their entire 
lives. When, for instance, Sri Ramakrishna 
was experiencing excruciating pain from ter- 
minal cancer of the throat, he constantly 
forgot his body in deep samadhi and con- 
cern for the welfare of others. The bliss of 
Brahman was so overwhelming in his 
presence that his closest disciples, young 
men who were constantly with him, could 
hardly believe that he was suffering 
physically. 

Having come to the conclusion that 
India’s great spiritual tradition may offer 
him the true fulfilment he seeks, the modern 
pilgrim asks a second question : How is it 
possible to know the Self ? And India’s 
wise men answer : Through the practice of 

yoga. . 1 

Unfortunately, the real nature of yoga is 
frequently misunderstood in the United 
States. But the spiritually earnest inquirer 
who has become familiar with India’s basic 
wisdom is not deceived by false notions. 
Having no desire to obtain occult powers or 
walk on water, he refuses to be taken in by 
false yogis desirous of money and fame. 
He may practise a little hatha-yoga for 
physical fitness, but he knows that this can- 
not help him substantially in his spiritual 
quest. On the other hand, he is intensely 
drawn to legitimate yoga, which is defined 
as man’s union with the divine Self and the 
way to attain that union. He appreciates 



the further explanation that on the highest, 
the non-dualistic, level the yogic union 
ceases to be a union and becomes absolute 
identity. 

The freedom-loving seeker is reassured to 
learn that in the actual practice of yoga he 
will not be forced into any preconceived 
mould, that his choice of an individual yoga 
(or, more probably, of a combination of 
yogas) from the four great yogas (Karma- 
yoga, Bhakti-yoga, Raja-yoga, and Jnana- 
yoga) will not be arbitrary but will depend 
entirely upon his individual temperament. 

The aspirant who feels a natural attrac- 
tion to Bhakti-yoga, the yoga of love and 
devotion for pure spirituality as conceived 
or manifested in some personal form 
(perhaps that of a Jesus, a Buddha, or a 
Kpana), is grateful that he is not compelled! 
to worship anyone or anything to which he 
is not naturally inclined. Instead, he is 
asked only to intensify his devotion to the 
personification of divinity he admires most 
until he experiences its presence in his own 
consciousness and finally loses himself in it 

Devotion to the guru is another very 
important aspect of Bhakti-yoga. Although 
the word ‘guru’ is the subject of many mis- 
conceptions, the sincere aspirant will intui- 
tively understand that the true guru must be 
a very holy person, one who has either 
attained enlightenment or made much pro- 
gress toward it. The neophyte may become 
rather apprehensive when he hears that at 
the time of initiation the guru will assume 
responsibility for his spiritual development 
through as many lives as are needful to 
attain self-knowledge. He may be tempted 
to avoid initiation for fear of losing his 
right of self-determination. But if he consid- 
ers the matter carefully, he will find that, 
instead of using compulsion in his teaching, 
the guru will study his temperament and 
help him grow in the way most natural for 
him. He will also discover that the guru’s 
chief method of teaching, which might be 
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called ‘consciousness communication*, could 
not possibly involve the imposition of ideas 
upon an unwilling recipient Silently and 
subtly by his simple presence, the guru will 
gradually impart the higher awareness of his 
own illumined consciousness to the disciple 
until the disciple finally realizes what (he 
guru knew all along: that guru and disciple 
are one. 

Since anyone from a convinced atheist to 
a devout theist can practise Karma-yoga, 
the yoga of dedicated action for which the 
yogi seeks no personal reward, this yoga 
also meets the independent thinker’s demand 
that he not be forced into a mould. And it 
has special appeal for the active young per- 
son who is concerned about the welfare of 
others. Such an aspirant may initially try 
to serve the unfortunate for ordinary human- 
itarian reasons. However, he will find 
Karma-yoga made easier if he loves some 
great compassionate soul, perhaps a Buddha 
or a Swami Vivekananda. As he meditates 
upon such a holy person and begins to ex- 
perience his sweet presence, he will feel 
something of the saint’s deep sympathy for 
suffering human beings and his intense 
desire to alleviate their wretchedness. 

Although many young Americans respect 
and admire Mahatma Gandhi, who was a 
great Karma-yogi inspired by Bhakti, few 
know that the Mahatma’s deep, unselfish 
love for friend and foe alike was rooted in 
his consciousness of the divine spirit per- 
vading the universe. But as the devotee 
grows spiritually, he can begin to see that 
Gandhi dealt reverently with all types of 
humanity because he looked beneath the 
facade of personality to see the Atman, the 
true Self, in everyone regardless of his sur- 
face character or situation in life. He led 
millions by gentle love without a trace of 
external force. 

Like Karma-yoga, Raja-yoga, the yoga 
of mental control, appeals to the younger 
generation by virtue of its being so experi- 
4 



mental and undogmatic that it can be prac- 
tised with or without faith in a personal 
God. Youthful aspirants are often eager to 
explore this yoga of concentration and 
meditation because they conceive of it as 

the most direct path to Self-realization. Since 

• \ 

there is a bit of Bhakti in the make-up of 
most of them, they like the idea of concen- 
trating upon the personification of divinity 
they most admire until they become aware 
of it as spiritual consciousness. They also 
appreciate the importance of setting aside 
some time exclusively for systematic medi- 
tation in lives full of situations which make 
the thought of God difficult for advanced 
aspirants to say nothing of beginners like 
themselves. 

Although intelligent young people may be 
inspired with awe by the grandeur and 
scientific simplicity of Advaita Vedanta’s 
ultimate Tat twam asi (‘That art thou’), they 
find Jnana-yoga’s negative way of discrimi- 
nation based upon this famous dictum dis- 
couragingly difficult. Few would want to 
practise this philosophical yoga to the exclu- 
sion of the other yogas or even more inten- 
sely than the other yogas, but most realize 
that all yogis, even the Bhaktas (devotees), 
will profit by discriminating between the true 
Self and the little ego, the divine and the 
earthly. 

In conclusion, it is important to note that 
of those young Americans who initially exhi- 
bit some interest in India’s great spiritual 
tradition, there are only a few who sincerely 

enter upon the practice of yoga and persist 

* 

in it. Some have an intellectual, rather than 
a personal, interest in India’s great philoso- 
phies. Some, lacking a proper sense of 
values, become the prey of miracle vendors. 
And others, becoming impatient for ‘instant 
samadhi’, drop out when they discover that 
they are far from attaining it. 

Egotistical expectations are usually what 
prevent this last group of impatient ‘drop- 
outs’ from weathering the dryness which 
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ordinarily follows the beginning yogi’s initial 
enthusiasm. No one will, of course, achieve 
enlightenment overnight. But those who 
do persist will be rewarded for their honest 
efforts with little glimpses of Reality. These 
glimpses will inspire them with the certainty 
that they are on the right path and encourage 



them to continue their spiritual practices 
with even greater vigour. Happiness will 
grow in their lives and fear will diminish. 
Although they may not attain perfection in 
this life, they will become very fine charac- 
ters and be a blessing to all who know 
them. 



THE ACTIVATION OF HUMAN ENERGY : SPIRITUAL 

EVOLUTION TOWARD OMEGA 

Dr. Beatrice Bruteau 



The year 1975 marks the twentieth anni- 
versary of the death, on Easter Sunday, 
1955, of Pierre Teilhard de Chardin, the 
French Jesuit paleontologist whose brilliant 
synthesis of modern science and Christian 
theology has refreshed the spirits of so 
many who had felt their souls torn apart 
by these two great forces. Teilhard him- 
self experienced the conflict in the most 
poignant way, being drawn by his religious 
faith to renounce the world and immerse 
himself in the worship of the transcendent 
God, but being deeply rooted in the Earth, 
the, beloved material environment in which 
also he sensed ‘a beautifying presence’.- 1 
But, as his vision clarified, the conflict was 
resolved, and he was able to see that it 
/was the transcendent God Himself who was 
expressed in this material world, a material 
world which was imaging that infinite and 
perfect Divinity by moving from one stage 
of growth to another, like a huge embryo, 
evolving through the eons to form in the 
end the mature Offspring of the First 
Source, or Son of God, the complete Christ 
in the fullness of the Mystical Body. 2 

1 Pierre Teilhard de Chardin : The Making of a 
Mind (Harper & Row, New York, 1965) , p. 159. 

2 Teilhard : Christianity and Evolution (Harcourt 
Brace Jovanovich, New York, 1971) , p. 129. 



Submerged in the midst of the great 
evolutionary process, limited in our con- 
crete imagination to a timespan which scar- 
cely exceeds a human lifetime, we find it 
difficult to encompass such a lofty perspec- 
tive. And yet there are secret energies stir- 
ring in all of us which hint that it is only 
a perspective of this magnitude which can 
actually move us to continue our efforts 
towards the goal. We human beings are the 
fruit of a most critical development in the 
universal evolution ; from now on, further 
growth depends on our free cooperation, 
and our free cooperation can be enlisted 
only if we firmly believe, and to some extent 
see, that our efforts will be crowned with 
success. Human energy must be activated 
if the world is to continue to evolve, says 
Teilhard, and human energy can be acti- 
vated only by the vision of God-in-the-world. 
In this way Teilhard brought the visual 
fields of science and religion to a single 
focus and offered us a stereoptical glimpse 
of what he called our divine mili&u. 

The Evolution of Consciousness 

The divine milieu in which we live is a 
gigantic evolution, a cosmogenesis , that is, 
an organized world in the process of be- 
coming. As it grows, Teilhard finds, both 
its complexity and its consciousness increase 




